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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Charch. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Novxs. Price, $1.50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Birt he topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 








the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil Our 

ons to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, etc., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interes 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bis.e Communism—its constitu- 
tional is, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of the book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re- 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Commuity 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


(2 Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is, 


The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York ; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguished points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. For amore full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples; “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself logically on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
gaining extension and recognition among men. 
An exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phiet of the Community. : 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
Which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected asa true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attraetions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
Placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended - knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. Ifa personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Time Crecutar is our weekly organ, and is 











Jeet ; Sarah cooked food, and they ate under 


ealled angels. 
feet and ate bread ; (ver. 2, 3;) “and they 
smote the men that were at the door of the 


ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do eo, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as 


a gift. 
; Tre following may serve as a condensed formu- 
a Oo 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in the interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcomin Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

es <mnores £60 Home Schools. 
eetings every Evening. 

Lord’s eon at every heal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 











The Community, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. | 
i Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 

Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 


Preserved Fruits, re up in glass quart jars, se- 
e 


curely sea! and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 


ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 

panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 

carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Bible Spiritualism. 





In the beginning, God walked and talked 
familiarly with Adam and Eve. Gen. 8: 8, 
He also talked with Cain. 4: 1—16. 


Noah walked with God, and God conversed 
with him, and instructed him to build an ark 
to save him from the flood. “He shut him 
into the ark,” and then spake to him when 
the flood abated, to come out and replenish 
the earth. Gen. 6th, 7th, and 8th chapters. 
The Lord spoke to Abram, and told him to 
leave his native country, and he would give 
him the land of Canaan. 12: 1—9. 18: 14 
—18. Afterward he came to him in a vis- 
ion, and promised him ason. 15: 1—7. 

When Abram was 99 years old, the Lord 
appeared to him, and changed his name; and 
promised him that he should be the father of 
many nations; at the same time making a 
covenant that he should circumcise his chil- 
dren; “and he left off talking with him, and 
God went up from Abraham.” 17: 1—22. 
Again, he appeared to him as he sat in the 
door of his tent, and two men with him, and 
Abraham brought water, and washed their 


atree. At this interview he renewed the 
promise of a son to Abraham and Sarah. 
The two men parted from them, and went 
toward Sodom ; but the Lord remained, and 
talked with Abrahain about the destruction 
of Sodom. Chap. 18. In the account of the 
two men entering Sodom (19: 1) they are 
Here again they washed their 


Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days, and 


ed God to show him his glory, God answered 
him, that he .could nos see his face, but he 


hold of Lot, and drew him out of the city ; 
ver. 16. God came to Abimelech in a dream 
by night, and ¢al/ked with him concerning Sa- 
rah, 20; 3. An angel of God called to Ha- 
gar out of heaven, and talked with her, and 
opened her eyes to see a well of water. 21: 
17—19. 


God tried Abraham’s faith by directing 
him to offer up Isaac as a sacrifice ; and 
when he had proved his obedience, an angel 
of the Lord called to him out of heaven, and 
stopped him. He called to him a second 
time, and told him that his obedience should 
be rewarded by his having numerous de- 
scendants. 22: 1—18. Rebecca talked with 
the Lord about her unborn cnildren. 25: 22, 
23. 

The Lord appeared to Isaac, and told him 
not to go down into Egypt, but to remain in 
Canaan; 26: 2; and again as he went up to 
Beersheba, ver. 24. Jacob in a dream saw 
the angels of God ascending and descending a 
ladder that reached to heaven, and the Lord 
stood above it and said, “1 am the Lord God 
of thy father,” &c., 28: 10—15. The Lord 
said to Jacob, “ Return unto the land of thy 
fathers,” &c., 31: 3. The angel of the Lord 
spake to him in a dream, ver. 11—13. God 
came to Laban in a dream, by night, and 
talked with him, ver. 24. The angels of God 
met Jacob on his return to his own country. 
32: 1. He wrestled with a man in the night, 
and after inquiring his name, he said, “ I have 
seen God face to face.” Ver. 30. “God 
said unto Jacob, arise, go up to Bethel.” 35: 
1. “ And God appeared unto Jacob again,” 
and talked withhim. Ver. 9—15, also 46: 1 
4, 

The angel of the Lord appeared to Moses 
in a flame of fire, out of the midst of a bush 
—the bush burned, and yet was not con- 
sumed, and God talked with Moses out of the 
bush. Exodus 3: 1—6. At this time he 
made known to Moses his purpose, and what 
he intended to accomplish through him. He 
gave him power to work miracles, for signs 
to the Israelites that the Lord God of their 
fathers had appeared tohim: 8d and 4th 
chapters. And the Lord talked daily with 
Moses, and constantly directed his opera- 
tions with Pharaoh; and He caused him, with 
arod which he gave him, to do wonderful 
things—things which completely baffled the 
Egyptian magicians. See chapters 4—13. 
The angel of the Lord went before the camp 
of Israel by day, in a pillar of cloud, and by 
night, in a pillar of fire. 13: 21, and 14: 19, 
The Lord caused the Red Sea to go back by 
a strong east wind, all night, and made the 
sea dry land, so that the Israelites passed 
through safely, and then caused it to return 
again and drown the Egyptians. 14: 21, 22. 
The Lord continued to ¢alk with Moses and 
counsel him during the journey of the Israel- 
ites through the wilderness for forty years. 
Chaps. 16—18. When God gave him the 
law on Mount Sinai, he appeared in sight of 
the people in athick cloud,and there were thun- 
derings, and lightnings, an excecding loud 
sound of a trumpet, and fire, and smoke ; and 
when Moses spake, God answered him so that 
the people heard his voice. 19: 9—19. He 
then spoke the words of the law to Moses, 
and he wrote them down. He stayed with 
God on Mount Sinai 40 days and 40 nights. 
“The glory of the Lord abode on Mount 


the sight of the glory of the Lord was like 
devouring fire in the cyes of the children of 


Israel.” 24: 15-18. When Moses request- 


cover him with his hand while his glory passed 
by. 33: 18—23. After this God gave Mo- 
ses directions for making the tabernacle; for 
the purification of the people; offering of sac- 
rifices, &c., &c. Their conversations are re- 
corded in the books of Leviticus and Num- 
In the 12th chap. of Num. we have an 
account of the Lord’s rebuking Aaron and 
Miriam for jealousy of Moses. “The Lord 
said, If there be a prophet among you, I will 
make myself known to him in a vision; my 
servant Moses who is faithful in all mine 
house—with him will J speak mouth io 
mouth.” 

God was angry with Baalam for disobedi- 
ence, and the angel of the Lord stood in his 
way with a sword drawn in his hand. The 
ass on which he rode saw the angel and would 
not go én; but Balaam did not sec him, and 
the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, and he 
talked with him. Then the Lord opened the 
eyes of Baalam, and he saw the angel, and 
the angel talked with him. 22: 22—35. Af: 
ter Baalam repented, God met him and put 
words in his mouth. 23: 5, 16. 

From the 25th to the 36th chapter of 
Numbers, frequent mention is made of God’s 
talking with Moses, directing him to number 
the people, arranging the offerings, and their 
relations with the surrounding nations.— 
“ And there arose not a prophet since in Is- 
rael like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
Face to face.” Deut. 34: 10. 

After Moses’ death, God communicated to 
the people through Joshua, in the same fa- 
miliar way that he did with Moses. (See the 
book of Joshua.) 

Then he appointed Judges to be his chan- 
nel of communication, and “the spirit of the 
Lord came upon them,” as in the case of 
Gideon, Samson, &e. An angel of the Lord 
appeared to Gideon, and conversed with him. 
Gideon prepared an offering of meat and 
cakes, and the angel put forth his staff, and 
there rose up fire out of the rock and con- 
sumed it. When Gideon discovered it was 
an angel, he said, “ Alas, O Lord God! for 
because Ihave seen an angel face to face.— 
And the Lord said unto him, Thou shalt not 
die.” Judges 6: 11-23. An angel of the 
Lord appeared to Manoah and his wife, and 
foretold the birth of Samson. Manoah’s wife 
said of him, that his countenance was like the 
countenance of an angel of God, very terrible. 
At his second visit, it says, “he did won- 
drously.” Ue ascended in the flame of the 
sacrifice which they offered to God. Manoah 
said to his wife, “We shall surely die, be- 
cause we have seen God.” But his wife said, 
“If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would 
not have received an offering at our hands, ° 
neither would he have showed us all these 
things.” Judges, 13th chap. 

As Samuel was ministering in the temple, 
the Lord called, “ Samuel :” and he, supposing 
it was Eli who called him, went to him and 
said, “ Here am I.” This occurred three 
times, and Eli suspecting that the Lord was . 
calling him, instructed him to answer to the 
Lord. He obeyed, and the Lord talked 
with Samuel about the wickedness of Eli’s 
sons. 1 Samuel, chap. 3. The Lord appear- 
ed again to him at Shiloh, and the Lord was 
with him. 3: 19, 21. 

The Lord told Samuel in his ear, that he 
would send to him the next day the man 
whom he should appoint as captain over Isra- 
el; and when Samuel saw Saul, the Lord said 
unto him, “Behold the man whom I spake to 
thee of: this same shall rule over my people.” 
1 Samuel 9: 15—17. See also 10: 22. 15: 
10. 16:1. Samuel appeared to Saul after 


bers. 











offered on such terms as make it accessible to ey- 


house with blindness.” Ver: 11. 


They laid 





might stand in a cleft of a rock, and he would 





his death, through the intervention of a wo- 
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man who had a familiar spirit. Samuel was 
dressed in the same style that he was when 
alive, so,that Saul knew him from her des- 
cription. 1 Sam. 28: 7—20. 

God was with David, and answered his in- 
quiries, and gave him directions, as will be 
seen in 2 Sam. 5: 10, 19, 28, and 7: 18—29. 
The Lord spake to David through Gad, and 
told him to choose one of three things, fam- 
ine, sword, or pestilence. David chose to fall 
into the hands of God, and God sent an an- 
gel to destroy with pestilence, and David saw 
the angelof the Lord. 1 Chron, 21: 9—27. 
The word of the Lord came to David through 
Nathan, commanding him to build a house 
for the Lord. 7: 4—17. 12: 1—14. 

God appeared to Solomon in Gibeon in a 
dream, and told him to ask for anything he 
wished. 1 Kings 3:5. After Solomon had 
finished building the house of the Lord, the 
Lord appeared to Solomon the second time, 
and accepted his work. 9: 1—9. “The Lord 
was angry with Solomon because his heart 
was turned from the Lord God of Israel, which 
had appeared unto him twice.” 11: 9. 

After Selomon’s death, “the word of the 
Lord,” it is said, came to the prophets. Chaps. 
13 and 16. See also the prophecies of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c. 

The Lord manifested himself to Elijah at 
one time, in the following manner: A great 
and strong wind passed by, then an earth- 
quake, after that a fire; but God was not in 
either of these, but he came in a still small 
voice, and this voice said, “ What doest thou, 
Elijah?” &c. 1 Kings 19: 11—18. An an- 
gel of the Lord foretold to Elijah, Ahaziah’s 
death. 2Kings 1:3. Elisha opened the eyes 
of the messenger of the king of Syria, and he 
saw that the mountain was full of horses and 
chariots of fire. Chap. 6: 47, 18. “The an- 
gel of the Lord went out and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred and four- 
seore and five thousand.” 2 Kings 16: 35.— 
The Lord spake to Manasseh. 2 Chron. 33: 
10. The 1st and 2d chapters of Job give an 
account of an interview between the sons of 
God, and Satan, and the Lord. The Lord 
permitted Satan to try Job; so he smote 
Job with boils. The Lord spoke to Job out 
of a whirlwind. Job 38: 1. 40: 6. The 
Lord said to Eliphaz, “My wrath is kindled 
against thee,” &c., 42: 

God manifested himself to Daniel in vis- 
ions. Dan. 2: 19. 8: 15, 12: 5—13. Also 
the angel Gabriel. 9:21. In the account of 
the three men who were cast into the fiery 
furnace, it is said another person was seen with 
them who was like the Son of God. 3: 25.— 
-At Belshazzar’s feast, the fingers of a man’s 
hand wrote on the wall. 5:5. An angel shut 
the mouths of the lions when Daniel was cast 
into their den. 6: 22. Daniel saw a vision 
of aman clothed in linen; Ais face was like 
lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, &c. 
See the whole account of this vision, chap, 10: 
3—21. 

At the time of C€hrist’s baptism by John, 

he heard a voice from heaven, saying, “ This 
is:my beloved Son,in whom I am well pleased.” 
Matt. 3:17. After his temptation, it is said 
‘“ Angels came and ministered unto him.”— 
Matt. 4:11. Ata certain time, Christ tooh 
Peter, James and John, up on a mountain, 
and showed himself to them in his heavenly 
appearance ; and they saw Moses and Elias, 
talking with Christ. See Mark 9:4. After 
Christ’s crucifixion, “many bodies of the 
saints which slept arose, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many.” Matt. 
27: 52, 53. At his resurrection, an angel 
rolled away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre, and appeared to the Marys. See 
‘Matt. 28: 2,3. After Christ’s resurrection, 
the apostles saw, and talked, and aie with him 
in several instances, which are recorded in 
the 20th and 2lst chapters of John. Acts 
10: 41, 13: 31. When Christ ascended to 
heaven in a cloud, “Two men in white ap- 
parel stood by” the apostles, and conversed 
with them, Acts 1: 9, 10. 


When the aposles were putin prison by the 


Sadducees, “the angel of the Lord, by night, 
opened the prison doors and brought them forth, 
and said, Go, stand and speak in the temple to 
the people all the words of this life.” Acts 5: 
19. Stephensaw the heavens opened, and the 
Son of man standing on the right hand of God. 
Acts. 7: 56. 

An angel of the Lord appeared to Philip 
and told him to go south. He went, and 
was overtaken by an Ethiopianeunuch. The 
Spirit directed him to join the eunuch; he 
did so and converted him, and baptized him. 
Afterward “the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip” and “he was found at Azo- 
tus.” Acts 7: 26—40. Paul saw a great 
light, and heard the voice of Christ at the 
time of his conversion, saying to him, Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me, &c. Acts 9: 
3—6. See also 22: 6—10, and 26: 13—18. 
The Lord appeared to Ananias and sent him 
to Paul. 9: 10—17. Cornelius saw an an- 
gel ina vision, and talked with him. The an- 
gel directed him to send to Joppa for Peter. 
Acts 19: 3—8. Peter at the same time saw 
heaven opened, &c., and the Spirit sent him 
to Joppa. 11—16. Afterwards when Peter 


was in prison, chained between two soldiers, 


an angel came and smote off his chains, and 
lifted him up, and led him out of prison, and 
out of the gates of the city. 12:7—10. The 
church at Antioch were fasting and praying, 
when the Holy Ghost said, “separate me 
Barnabas and Saul, for the work whereunto 
I have called them.” 18:2,3,4. When 
Paul and Silas were imprisoned at Philippi, 
at midnight they were praying and singing 
praises unto God, “and suddenly there was 
a great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
the prison were shaken: and immediately all 
the doors were opened, and every one’s bands 
were loosed,” &c. 16: 26. . At Corinth the 
Lord spoke to Paul in the night by a vision : 
“ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee: for I have much 
people in this city.” 18: 9, 10. Again .at 
Jerusalem, while he prayed in the temple, 
and was ina trance, he saw Christ, who said 
to him, “Make haste and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem; &c. 22:18. At another 
time, in the night, “the Lord stood by him, 
and said, Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou 
hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so must 
thou bear witness also at Rome.” 23: 11. 
An angel of God appeared to Paul on the 
ship, as he was going to Rome, assuring him 
of his safety, and that of those who were with 
him. 27: 23—25. An angel of the Lord 
smote Herod. Acts 12: 23. 


Paul writing to,the Hebrews says, “ Ye 
are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, &c. Heb. 12: 22—24, & 
2 Cor. 12: 1—4, See also Eph. 2: 6—16, par- 
ticularly. ‘Now therefore, ye are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God.” 

The last book of the New Testament is 
wholly an account of a revelation from heay- 
ven to the apostle John. He saw Christ, 
and his appearance is described in chap. 1: 
12—16. Christ spoke to him and said, 
“Fear not,” &c. v. 17. He saw heaven 
opened, and God upon a throne, and the 
Lamb, and numerous angels, who showed 
him things that were shortly to come to pass. 
He fell down to worship at the feet of the an- 
gel who talked with him, and he said to him, 
“See thou do it not: for I am thy fellow-ser- 
vant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book.” 
22: 9. 


a te te 


DEATH OF THE FATHER oF Homatforatay.— 
The death of Count 8S. G. 8. M. Dei Guidi is re- 
ported at Lyons. The Count wasin his ninety- 
fourth year, and was the father of Homeopathy, 
having in 1828 converted Hahneman from allo- 
pathy. Count Dei Guidi had previously been a 
Neapoliton conspirator against Queen Caroline 
(in 1799), a prisoner, exile, professor of mathe- 
matics, inspector of the University of Grenoble, 
a doctor of medicine, and, finally of anti medicine, 








and haa died a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
— Galignani. 


Be Just, and Fear not. 





BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 





Speak thou the truth. Let others fence 
And trim their words for pay; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact, though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop; 

Though thou should’st see thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind. Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We are not made to sit and dream ; 
The safe must first be tried. 


Where God has set his thorns about, 
Cry not, “ The way is plain ;” 

His path within for those without 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of his blessed word 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interests turned. 


Show thou thy light.. If conscience gleam, 
Set not the bushel down ; 

The smallest spark may send his beam. 
O’er hamlet, tower, and town. 


Woe, woe to him on safety bent, 
Who creeps from age to youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent 
Because he fears the truth! 


Be true to every inmost thought, 
And as thy thought, thy speech ; 
What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume thou not to teach. f 


Hold on, hold on; thou hast the rock; 
The foes are on the sand; 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand ; 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 
And justified at last appear 
The true, in him that’s true. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine for April. 
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In the preceding columns we give a sum- 
mary view of the instances recorded in the 
Bible, of communication between the inhabit- 
ants of the invisible world and the Primitive 
saints. 

It will be seen that in all these instances ex- 
cept three the communicating spirits were 
not spirits from Hades, but from the Angelic 
Heaven. These three instances were: Sam- 
uel’s appearance to Saul, the appearance of 
Moses and Elias at the transfiguration of 
Christ, and the appearance of the saints who 
rose at the crucifixion of Christ “and went 
into the holy city and appeared unto many.” 
No other communications from the world of 
the dead are recorded in the Bible. The 
angels of the Lord who communicated in 
those days, were messengers from the heaven- 
ly world. They were not such angels as Swe- 
denborg saw, or as Modern Spiritualism deals 
in; not mere disembodied spirits, but bona 
Jide members of the Family of God. 

In all investigations in regard to the invis- 
ible world, or our relations to that world, 
we must keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between Hades, the place of departed spirits, 
and the Angelic or Resurrection heaven — 
The two worlds are as distinct from each 
other as is this world from Hades. Modern 
Hadean Spiritualism recognizes no such dis- 
tinction, or rather it abolishes the resurrec- 
tion world entirely, and makes Hades the 
whole of the spiritual world, 





The Cause of Malaria. 

An important discovery in connection with 
sanitary science and with physical geography has 
been made by the illustrious agricultural chemist, 
Boussingault. He lately read before the Academy 
of Sciences a paper in which he demonstrated, 
with remarkable precision, that oxide of carbon 
accompanies the liberated oxygen, whenever the 
sun shines upon a vegetable submerged in water 
impregnated with carbonic acid. The presence 
of so deleterious a gas as carbonic oxide in the 
atmosphere of marshy countries is manifested 
by this discovery, and it explains the fatal attacks 
which animals suffer in the health when exposed 
to the influence of marshy exhalations. 

On the other hand, it is maintained, that in 
large cities where coal is consumed, as in Paris 





and London, carbonic oxide is much more abun- 





dant in the atmosphere than it is in the most un- 
healthy marshy situations, and yet marsh fevers 
do not prevail in those cities. This has led tothe 
conclusion that the cause of marsh fevers is due 
to a solid organic body, a microscopic insect or the 
debris of an insect, carried through and penetrating 
the air-passages of the lungs, and acting like a 
putrid foreign body which vitiates the whole 
mass of the blood in the animal by a process of 
putrefactive fermentation.—Scientific American. 


Among our exchange papers we receive the 
Herald of Health, R. T. Trall, M. D., Editor & 
proprietor, 15 Laight St., N. Y. It is the leading 
Water-Cure Journal in this country. Dr. Jones of 
the Laight St., Water-Cure establishment present- 
ed to our Library and reading room a vol. of the 
Herald, in a movable cover that he has got up for 
the purpose of preserving the numbers as they are 
issued, in good condition, at the same time present- 
ing the appearance of a neat and well bound 
book. Dr. J. will please accept our thanks. 


LATE NEWS. 


The Mob in New York. 

After having had sway in the city for some four 
days, the Great Mob has been put down, by the 
united exertions of the people, police and mili- 
tary, and business has been resumed, the railroad 
tracks and telegraph lines repaired, so that the 
trains are run and telegraphic communication 
with the city is had as usual. During the last 
day or two of the riot, the military and police 
had several sharp and ‘severe conflicts with the 
mob, in which cannon loaded with grape and 
canister were used freely, besides small arms 
and revolvers, resulting in considerable loss of 
life on both sides, the mob being partly armed 
with firearms. Towards the last of the riot, 
Brig.-Gen. Harvey Brown, who had command of 
the troops in the city, was removed, and Brig. 
Gen. Canby, of New Mexico fame, appointed in 
his place. Major-Gen. Wool was also removed 
from the command of the Eastern Department, 
which was assigned to Major-Gen. Dix, lately in 
command of the Department of Eastern Vir- 
ginia. 

One special object of the spite of the mob, 
seems of have been the negroes; and they did 
not hesitate to maltreat, and in some instances 
even kill, all they came across. It was not safe 
for a negro to make his appearance any where 
in the disaffected districts. The tenements of 
the negroes were destroyed, and scores of the 
defenceless inmates maltreated and driven into 
the streets, where they were subjected to still 
further outrages from the riotors. In fact, the 
negro-haters appear to have had ample opportu- 
nity to gratify their frenzied malice. 

We have seen no reliable and definite statement 
of the damage done by the mob, but it must have 
been very great, as it appears to have pretty 
much lost sight of its original pretext of resisting 
the draft, and given itself to the plunder and de- 
struction of property. Many houses and other 
buildings were first pillaged and then burnt, and 
others were only plundered. By the law of the 
State, the City is bound to make good the losses 
incurred by the ravages of mobs; and in this 
case, the tax-payers will find the damages quite 
a large bill. 

Provost-Marshal General Fry, announces 
that the Draft is not abandoned, as was at first 
reported ; but only suspended till the disturbance 
was quelled ; and that it will go on without fear 
or favor. 

Many apprehend a renewal of the riot, when 
the drafting commences again; but the Govern- 
ment will probably take measures to put it down 
promptly. A large military force is now in the 
city, and it is understood will be increased, if ne- 
cessary. 

From Mississippi. 

A part of Gen. Grant’s army under Gen. Sher- 
man is besieging the Rebels under Gen. John- 
ston in Jackson, Miss., who number it is stated 
about 30,000. 

Yazoo City has been captured by the Union- 
ists and 250 prisoners, with the loss on their side 














of the gunboat De Kalb which was blown up by . 


torpedoes in Yazoo. 

A fleet of transports and gunboats has gone 
up Red River. 
Grant's Captures. 

We have seen as yet no official statement of the 
result of the capture of Vicksburg; but judging 
from the statements of newspaper correspondents, 
we conclude that there must have been in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 prisoners taken, including 
the wounded and sick Rebel soldiers. The Cin- 
cinnati Commercial gives the number paroled at 
81,277. In addition to this there were captured 
probably about 5,000 or 6,000 non-combatants. 
Among the prisoners there were 19 general of- 
ficers (including 1 Lieut. General and 4 Major 
Generals), and some 180 Colonels and other off- 
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cers in proportion. Of the materials of war cap- 
turec, there were, as near as we can make out, 
about 200 cannon, including field and siege guns, 
50,000 stand small arms, mostly in good condi- 
tion, a large quantity of ammunition, principally 
for heavy guns, a considerable stock of army 
clothing, and 57 colors. Besides this material of 
war, there were found to be four or five locomo- 
tives, and from thirty to forty cars in the city, all 
in good condition, which will be of great service 
to Grant in his future operations. The Rebels 
were all paroled, the officers being allowed their 
side arms and one horse each. They were also al- 
lowed 30 wagons. 

The Vicksburg correspondent of the Cincinna- 
ti Gazette states that during the campaign of 64 
days which ended in the fall of Vicksburg, the 
Rebels lost in killed, wounded and prisoners 
48,700 men, 71,000 stand of arms, 50,000 of which 
were Enfield rifles in the original packages in- 
tended for the use of the Rebels west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and 230 cannon. 

Morgan's Raid. 

This Rebel guerilla chieftain,who has during the 
last two weeks been performing one of the most 
daring raids of the war, has at last got himself into 
a trap, near Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio, and 
seems likely to get a large part of his forces 
“bagged,” by the Union troops. After having 
traversed a considerable part of southern Indi- 
ana, and nearly across the south part of Ohio, 
tearing up railroads, cutting telegraph wires, 
burning depots and destroying or capturing other 
property in great amounts, and spreading con- 
sternation before him, he has finally been over- 
taken by the troops in pursuit of him, under Hob- 
son and Judah, and his army broken up into 
squads and scattered, and some 1,300 of them 
taken prisoners with the prospect of many of 
the remainder being picked up. 

Later.—News received since the above was in 
type, is to the effect that between 1,000 and 1,500 
more of Morgan’s force had been captured, ma- 
king in all some 2,500, with several pieces of ar- 
tillery. They were expected to arrive in Cincin- 
nati yesterday, (21st.) 


‘ Capture of Port Hudson. 


On the 9th of July, the day after the receipt of 
the tlews by Gen. Banks of the surrender of 
Vicksburg, the Rebels in Port Hudson lost heart 
and surrendered unconditionally, though they 
would undoubtedly have done so in a short time 
without knowledge of the fall of Vicksburg, as 
they were reduced nearly to a state of starvation. 
The number of prisoners taken, is variously esti- 
mated at from 5,000 to 7,000, with a large num- 
ber of small arms and some 50 cannon and other 
stores. Thus the Mississippi is now open to its 
mouth for the commerce of the west. 

From Tennessee, 

Reports from Rosecrans’ army state that the 
Rebels under Bragg have left Chattanooga and 
are retreating into Georgia, followed by Rose- 
crans’ forces. During his late advance from Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., Rosecrans has taken some 4,000 
prisoners. 
from Charleston. 

The Unionists under Gen. Gilmore and Admiral 
Daighren have again commenced operations 


against Charleston, and thus far have captured all | 


ot Morris Island, except Fort Wagner and Cum- 
mings Point, after some severe fighting. 
Promotions. 

In consequence of his great victory at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., Gen. U. S. Grant has been promoted 
to the rank of Major-General in the regular 
army. Gen. Meade, commander of the army of 
the Potomac and victor at Gettysburg, has been 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General in the 
regular army. 
in Virginia. 

Gen. Meade’s army has crossed the Potomac in 
pursuit of Lee’s army, which is reported to have 
been checked near Bunker Hill. 

A land and naval expedition was sent up the 
James River, but after taking one fort and ma- 
king a demonstation on shore, it was abandoned 


-and the vessels returned to Hampton Roads. 


Proclamation of Thanksgiving. 
By THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED StatEs—A 
PROCLAMATION. 

It has pleased Almighty God to hearken to the 
supplications and prayérs of.an afflicted people, 
and to vouchsafe to the Army and the Navy of 
the United States, on the land and on the sea, vic- 
tories so signal and so effective as to furnish rea- 
sonable grounds for augmented confidence that 
the union of these States will be maintained, their 
Constitution preserved, and their peace and pros- 
perity permanently preserved ; but these victories 
have been accorded not without sacrifice of life, 
limb, health and liberty, incurred by brave, pa- 
trintic and loyal citizens. 

Domestic affliction in every part of the country 
follows in the train of these fearful bereave- 
ments, It is meet and right to recognize and 


confess the presence of the Almighty Father, and 
the power of His hand equally in these triumphs, 
and these sorrows. 

Now, therefore, be it known that I do set apart 
Thursday, the sixth day of August next, as a day 
for National thanksgiving, praise, and prayer, 
and I invite the people of the United States to as- 
semble on that occasion in their customary places 
of worship, and, in the forms approved by their 
own conscience, render the homage due to the 
Divine Majesty for the wonderful things He has 
done in the Nation’s behalf, and invoke the influ- 
ence of His Holy Spirit to subdue the anger which 
has produced and so long sustained a needless 
and cruel rebellion ; to change the hearts of the 
insurgents ; to guide the counsels of the Govern- 
ment with wisdom adequate to so great a national 
emergency, and to visit with tender care and con- 
solation, throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, all those who through the vicissitudes 
of marches, voyages, battles and sieges, have been 
brought to suffer in mind, body or estate; and fi- 
nally to lead the whole nation, through paths of 


back to the perfect enjoyment of Union and fra- 
ternal peace. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 15th day 
of July, in the year of our Lord One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty three, and of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States of America the eighty 
eighth. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
By the President. Wit11am H. Sewarp, 

Secretary of State. 
on 


A Community Journal. 





Wednesday, July 22.—The greatest freshet we 
have had for many years occurred yesterday 
morning. It began raining in the night, and 
rained steadily and heavily for hours. In the 
morning the creek rose rapidly and overflowed 
its banks, flooding meadows and grain-fields, 
without ceremony, rushing onward with muddy 
and sweeping tide. A large portion of our corn- 
field, which is near the creek, was overflowed 
and considerably damaged ; a small field of oats 
and another of barley were also swept over. The 
water was higher, with one exception, than it has 
been since the Community have lived here. The 
rain was a great blessing to the farmers in this re- 
gion. Crops had been suffering froin the prolonged 
season of dry weather. But little rain, compara- 
tively, had fallen here for several months. Now, 
this pouring storm has come, soaking the ground 
deeply, giving drink to the thirsty corn, the trees, 
and the pastures. How pure and green every 
thing looks after one of these grand shower-baths 
from the skies! The dust is all washed from the 
grass and the green leaves. Every building and 
fence is rinsed clean, and stands out in new re- 
lief on the back-ground of field and wood and 
sky. There is a new tone in the great landscape 
painting whose vistas open on every side.—The 
rain has come and gone. A cool breath is in the 
air, coming from the far Northwest. We detect 
a subtle change in the season. The Summer has 
culminated here in the North. There is a sense of 
repose about the forest landscape which shows 
that the season of growth has ceased. The ter- 
minal buds have formed on all the twigs, the 
leaves have attained their fullness. The quiver- 


ling, eager, triumphant sense of growth gives 


place to the quiet of more interior elaboration. 
The work goes on, butin more hidden and in- 
sensible ways—and will be known more by its 
fruits than during the glory and magnificence of 
June. The oak twig will become no longer this 
year nor its leaves larger; but on its sides the 
acorns will daily enlarge, and ripen into germs 
that are the beginnings of trees which will 
spread their branches, and ripen other acorns,cen- 
turies hence. The curiously shaped beech-nuts 
will grow, watched in their green envelops by 
the waiting squirrels. The clusters of butternuts 
will carefully elaborate in closely sealed recesses 
their rich harvest ofsummer days, till the frosts 
of October drop them into our hands. The green, 
acrid apple, and pear, and peach will grow to 
large and luscious fullness, with blushes as bright 
as amaiden’s. The green grapes will gather their 
purple robes about them, till the vineyards be- 
come scenes of royal splendor. And so the days 
that are coming, though not so fascinating with 
bloom and beauty as when summer first flings its 
banners forth, will, nevertheless, be days of vic- 
tory, gladdened with harvest songs. 

The evening meetings of late have occasionally 
been occupied with reports of criticism. In the 
criticism of one young man the subject of horizon- 
tal fellowship was alluded to. The clubbing toge- 
ther of the young of the same sex, is no less dan- 
gerous and destructive of spiritual growth and re- 
finement, than the horizontal combination of 
young persons of opposite sex. Wherever young 





men or girls pack together in cliques of spec- 


repentance and submission to the Divine Will, | P® 


ial fellowship, we may be sure that there is 
evil at work. Such combinations always operate 
to check improvement, to develop disrespect, to 
foster sensuality. The late Dr. Arnold, Head 
Master of the celebrated Rugby school, in Eng- 
land, and one of the most thoughtful, earnest, and 
successful teachers of the century, has left on 
record his decisive testimony on this point. The 
following passages from Stanley’s Life of Dr. Ar- 
nold, show this: 

“What I want to seein the school,” he said, 
“and what I cannot find, is an abhorrence of evil : 
I always think of the Psalm, “ Neither doth he 
abhor any thing that is evil.” Amongst all the 
causes, which in his judgment contributed to the 
absence of this feeling, and to the moral childish- 
ness, which he considered the great curse of pub- 
lic schools, the chief seemed to him to lie in the 
spirit which was there encouraged of combination 
of companionship, of excessive deference to the 
— opinion prevalent in the school, Peculiar- 
y repugnant as this spirit was at once to his own 
reverence for lawful authority, and to his dislike 
of servile submission to unlawful authority ; fatal 
as he deemed it to all approach to sympathy be- 
tween himself and his scholars—to all free and 
rmanent improvement of the institution itself— 
ut gave him more pain when brought prominently be- 
fore him, than any other evil in the school. At the 
the very sight of a knot af vicious or careless boys 
gathered together around the great school-house fire, 
“ Tt makes me think, he would say, “ that I see the 
Devil in the midst of them.” From first to last, it 
was the great subject to which all his anxiety 
converged. No half year ever passed without 
his preaching upon it—he turned it over and over 
and over in every possible point of view—he 
dwelt on it as the one master-fault of all. “ If the 
spirit of Elijah were to stand in the midst of us, 
and we were to ask him, “ What shall we do! 
then ?” his answer would be, “ Fearnot, nor heed 
one another’s voices, but fear and heed the voice 
of God only.” * bd ° ° 2 


Writing a friend, he says: 


** My own school experience has taught me the 
monstrous evil of a state of low principle prevail- 
ing amongst those who set the tone to the rest.— | 
I can neither theoretically nor practically defend | 
our public school system, where the boys are left so | 
very much alone to form a distinct society of their own, | 
unless you assume that the upper class shall be ca- | 
pable of being ina manner mediators between the | 
masters and the mass of the boys, that is, shall be | 
capable of receiving and transmitting to the rest, 
through their example and influence, right prin- 
ciples of conduct, instead of those extremely low 
ones which are natural to a society of boys left 
wholly to form their own standard of right and 
wrong. Now, when I get any in this part of the 
school who are not. to be influenced—who have 
neither the will nor the power to influence others 
—not from being intentionally bad, but from very 
low wit, and extreme childishness or coarseness 
of character—the evil is so great, not only nega- 
tively but positively (For their low and false views 
are greedily caught up by those below them), that 
I know not how to proceed, or how to hinder 
the school from becoming a place of education for } 
evil rather than for good, except. by getting rid of 
such persons. And then comes the difficulty, 
that the parents who see their sons only at home 
—that is, just where the points of character which 
are so injurious here, are not called into action— | 
can scarcely be brought to understand why they 
should remove them; and having, as most people 
have, only the most vague ideas as to the real na- 
ture of a public school, they cannot understand 
what harm they are receiving or doing to others, 
if they do not get into some palpable scrape, 
which very likely they never would do. More 
puzzling still is it, when you have many boys of 
this description, se that the evil influence is really 
very great, and yet there is not one of the set whom 
you would sect down as a really bad fellow, if 
taken alone; but most of them would really do 
very well if they were not together and in a 
situation where, unluckily, their age and size 
leads them, unavoidably, to form the laws and 
guide the opinion of their society: whereas, they 
are wholly unfit.to lead others, and are so slow 
at receiving good influence themselves, that they 
want to be almost exclusively with older persons, 
instead of being principally with younger ones.” 


Every one who has studied this subject of hori- 
zontal fellowship and combinations, intelligently, 
will endorse Arnold's views. It is the great so- 
cial evil with the young. It is the point where 
all labor for spiritual and moral improvement must 
begin. The principle of ascending fellowship is 
the only principle upon which society can be tru- 
ly organized. It is the only safe principle in the 
government and culture of the young. The prin- 
ciple of the ascending fellowship is this: Life to 
improve itself, must associate and mingle with supe- 
rior life. This principle is universal in its appli- 
cation. One can hardly estimate its tremendous 
importance, who has not labored either in social 
organization or has had the care and observation 
of the young. The Gospel of Christ may be said 
to be the introduction into human society of the 
principle and spirit of the ascending fellowship. 
Its object is to bring us into fellowship with a 
higher life—into spiritual and social combination 
with God and all heavenly spirits. Whoever 
would be the most useful to society around him, 
let him give his days and his strength to the es- 
tablishment in hisown and others hearts of this 
principle of the ascending fMowship. In it is | 
the key to the social and spiritual regeneration of} 
mankind. t 

PERSONAL EXPERIENCE. 
Ihave had my attention turned this summer | 

















toward the vse of suffering. I find often when Ii 


am suffering in my body, Iam tempted to mur- 
mur and forget God’s goodness to me, and won- 
der why I am so often called to submit to such 
chastisement. But on looking at suffering and 
studying it, I find there is great use in it. When 
well, full of life, and time passes smoothly, we 
are apt to lose sight of God, and let our life run 
out in external pleasures: thinking. only of how 
to please ourselves. Then God has to take some 
way of turning our attention toward him; and 
many times he finds it impossible to get it, except 
by giving us some suffering that will make us go 
tohim. In my experience, I always. find that I 
need all the suffering that God gives me. It is 
useful in making me sympathetic toward others: 
in teaching me faith and patience; in making me 
study out God’s meaning in permitting me to suf- 
fer; and in turning my heart in prayer to God to 
know his will concerning me, and do it. Thus I 
find my union with Christ grows stronger, and 
comfort and happiness are always the result. - I 
have derived much profit in reading Mr. Noyes’ 
Home-Talk on “ The Meaning and Use of Suffer- 
ing.” In it hesays: “If we choose identification 
with God, it is fair to presume, to begin with, that 
it will cost something to pass out of corrupt, de- 
caying nature into participation with the divine 
nature. If we are ambitious of the love of God, 
we must have patience to endure any amount of 
suffering that goes to fit us for it. If we are ex- 
pecting to be grafted on to God, we must continue 
to suffer until we are in a condition to be thus 
grafted. Let suffering be the sign that that work 
is going oa, and rejoice in it; for it is clear that it 
must end in our being as blessed as God; because 
we shall be a part of God. Let the billows of 
suffering roll as they may. There is no,other 
outlet : this is the only way into immortality.”— 
My heart responds to this, and I am willing to 
suffer long and deeply, if it be to the glory. of 
God: praying that I may have patience to endure 
unto the end. ANNIE. 
eb ooo - 


Renewing Strawberry Beds. . 


It is sometimes made an objection to, certain 
kinds of strawberries, that after producing a few 
crops they die out, and leave the cultivator with- 
out a crop for the ensuing year. 

It is worth remembering, however, that all 
strawberries bear better, and produce fruit of bet- 
ter quality the second year of planting out than 
at any other period of their lives, and it is prob- 
ably on the whole better to base one’s calcula- 
tions on renewing beds every second year. 

This is more particularly desirable where 
strawberries are grown in hills—a plan which is 
now followed by most who seek the best results 
—and which plan is very liable to be attended by 
the well known enervating effects of overbearing. 

Many market growers of the strawberry, whose 
pecuniary interest generally leads them w 
the most profitable way of growing fruit, re- 
new their beds every third year. They make s 
plantation every season, which, after bearing 
two crops, is destroyed. A new one planted, 
and an old one abandoned, thus keeps up the an- 
nual succession. These are not planted exactly 
in hills, but in plow rows—the plants, perhaps, 
twelve inches apart, and the rows two or two and 
a half feet. These rows are usually hoe-harrow- 
ed continuously through the early part of the 
season, till the fruit is ripening, when the whole 
beds are left to the undisturbed possession of the 
runners and the fruit. In September, after the 
new ground has been thoroughly prepared, the 
runners are taken off and set in pans of water, 
trom which they are transferred to their assigned 
positions in the new rows, All the runners not 
wanted are then cut off with a hoe or harrow, 
the plants left to bear one more good crop neXt 
season, which is usually the best, after which 
they are destroyed, and the ground planted 
again with young plants, or left for the purpose 
of using for?some other crop, according as it 
may suit the views.or convenience of the, planter 
in regard to rotative cropping. | 

This is a general outline of the practige. of some 
of the best growers we know. They each vary 
in some particular; but the main point is in the 
early renewal of the plants as we have stated. 

The questionable point would be this. Grant- 
ing that a third yéar’s crop from the same plants 
would not be as good as. the second year’s had 
been; would the difference be so great as to war- 
rant the increased labor of making new beds * 
We believe it would. Moreover, the labor is very 
likely to be overrated ; for it costs, but little: more 
to make a new plantation than it does to clean 
out and fix up an old one. 

There are some instances, no doubt, where, it 
can be proved best to let 2 bed remain more than 
two fruiting seasons, and as long as it will bear 
well. In the-ever varying circumstances under 
which horticultural rules are to be. practised, 
these anomzlies are continually occurring; but 
we haye no doubt, as a general thing, it will be 
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found most profitable and satisfactory to make a 
new plantation every second or third year. 
. —Gardener’s Montily. 


———— bP —————— 


History of the Piano-forte. 





Willis, in a late Home Journal, thus sketch- 
es the origin and history of the piano-forte : 


The head of the family was, probably, the psal- 
tery—an instrument played with rods—whose an- 
tiquity is Biblical. It consisted of a square box 
of little depth, over which was stretched a sound- 
ing-beard of fir, and on it were extended wires of 
steel xnd brass, tuned to the notes of the scale. 
As time rolled on, the psaltery became the clari- 
chord—the feeble and tinkling great-grandfather of 
the piano, whose soft and melancholy notes lulled 
convent nuns to sleep. It was played with fin- 
ger-keys. Contemporary with the clarichord was 
the cluritherium, differing little from it in con- 
struction, except that its strings were not metal- 
lic, and were vibrated with pieces ef leather.— 
Another contemporary was the cirginal, the fa- 
vorite of Queen Elizabeth and the ladies of her 
court. Its strings were of metal, vibrated by 
crow-quills at the ends of the keys. It was own- 
cousin and progenitor of the spinet, (A. D. 1500 
to 1750). The latter was derived from the harp, 
as is evident both from its character and con- 
struction. Its introduction was certainly ante- 
rior to that of the harpsichord; the difference 
‘between them being, that the latter was larger, 
having a variety of stops, the spinet having only 
one. But the last of the old stock was the harp- 
sichord—a native of Italy. In form the same as 
the grand-piano, but smaller. It was played with 
finger-keys, by means of jacks and quills, and 
very much resembled a horizontal harp; its loud 
but scratchy tones have been humorously de- 
scribed as “between a cough and a chirp, whilst 
the keys rattled like the dry bones:of a skeleton.” 
All this, certainly, goes far to extinguish our faith 
in ancient music ; but it must not be forgotten that 
it was the harpsichord on which were developed 
the finest inspirations of Handei, of Hayden, and 
of Mozart. In less than two centuries from the 
date of its invention, it fell into total disuse, and 
has for a number of years disappeared, except 
from the ancient monasteries of Spain, and the 
“old curiosity shops” of England. 

The tone of all these instruments being more 
or less harsh and discordant, was sufficient in- 
ducement for the harpsichord-makers of Europe, 
at the beginning of the last century, to experi- 
ment with the hope of improving ‘them, which 
resulted in the production of the piano-forte.— 
The credit of its invention is claimed by the 
Italians, the French, and the Germans. It is as- 
cribed to B. Cristofali, of Padua, during a visit to 
Florence, in the year 1710. It is also attributed 
toa Frenchman named Marius, who, in 1716, 
submitted to the Academy of Sciences in Paris a 
clarechin—the strings being vibrated by ham- 
mers; this Thalberg considers to have been the 
embryo piano. A third claimant to the invention 
was C. G. Schréter, of Dresden, who, in 1717, 
received the patronage of the court of Saxony ; 
but that he suggested the name of the instrument 
there can be no doubt; for in a published account 
he says, that on it “the performer at pleasure 
might play forte or piano” —two Italian words sig- 
nifying loud and soft, to distinguish it from the 
harpsichord, on which no lightness of touch could 
lessen the strength of the sound, caused by the 
quills always striking the strings with equal force. 
At first the piano did not meet with public favor 
—a fact which accounts for the obscurity of its 
origin ; and half a century elapsed in fighting its 
way into the good graces of the commuuity.— 
However, in 1766, Zumpe, in London, and Silber- 
man, of ‘Freyburg, carried on its successful man- 
ufacture. About 1772, A. Beckers, assisted by J. 
Broadweed, and R. ‘Stedart (whose descendant 
still flourishes in New-York), invented the “ grand 
action ;”.and from that time to the present, hardly 
a year has elapsed without the appearance of one 
or more patents for real or imaginary improve- 
ments, the enumeration of which would far ex- 
ceed our limits. 

The grand piano is the ‘eldest of the family, as 
already intimated; it retains the-shape of the 
harpsichord, and although that shape: has been 
objected to, yet.it is the natural outline ef the in- 
strument, and it is questionable if a more desira- 
bie form “for it will ever be invented. The 
“ square semi-grand” was patented in 1888, ‘and 
the symmetrical grand-square ” in 1847. At the 
great exhibition in 1851, Mr. Piersson, of New- 
York, displayed a “double-grand” . piano—two 
grands in a single oblong case—the players facing 
each other. The original notion of the so-called 


long in form), was taken from the clarichord more 
than a century ago ; at first its tone was thin and 
wiry, but Broadwood at length brought it to 
great perfection. ‘The upright piano was the in- 


seen in any part of the world such a large number 


open ground. As these nurseries are gencrally 
much alike, a description of one will give a good 


usually situated near the. center of the garden. 
On each side of this walk are hardy ornamental 
trees and shrubs of the country, often dwarfed or 
clipped into round table forms. 
little Yew (Taxus cuspidata) occupies a promi- 
nent place amongst dwarf shrubs. 
are the different species of Pines, Retinosporas, 
Thujas, and the beautiful Sciadopitys verticillata, 
all duly represented. Plants cultivated in pots 
are usually kept near the house of the nurseryman, 
or enclosed with a Bamboo fence. Glass houses 
are not yet in use for rearing tender plants, instead 
of which sheds and rdoms fitted with shelves are 
1 used, into which the Japanese huddles them for 
square piano-forte (which every one knows is 0)-'| shelter during the cold months.” 
plants in the nurseries, Mr. Fertune notices Cacti, 

Aloes, Fuchsias, and other exotics to Japan, which 

are not yet introduced into China. In one garden 

he found nothing but varieties of Acorus growing | 


also produced the portable grand, which was su- 
perseded by the Ait, the boudoir, the pocket, the 
piccolo, the cabinet, the unique, and several others. 
A piano with an iron case was made by Cramer 
& Co., and its tone was amazingly full and mel- 
low. One four feet long, nineteen inches deep, 
and three feet four inches high, with a compass of 
seven octaves and a full rich tone, has been intro- 
duced into London, and is sold at less that a hun- 
dred dollars. 

The increase in demand for pianos, as com- 
pared with the population, is every year more 
rapid, and is corroborated by the fact that for- 
merly piano-forte music constituted a very minor 
portion of a music-seller’s stock, whereas it now 
fills more than three-quarters of his shelves, and 
forms his principal business. That its manufac- 
ture in this country should be an important 
branch of industry is not to be wondered at, par- 
ticularly as the humidity of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the voyage is very injurious to imported in- 
struments. This fact first led to their construc- 
tion in the United States. For exquisite tone and 
beauty of finish owr pianos will compare favora- 
bly with those of Europe. The earliest makers 
in America are believed to have been Messrs. Os- 
borne, Thurston, and Stodart. The house of 
Chickering was established in Boston in 1823, 
and during the forty years that have elapsed, 
twenty-five thousand instruments have been man- 
ufactured by them! The five largest establish- 
ments in the world rank, in the order of ertent, as 
follows: First, Broadwood’s; second, Chicker- 
ing’s; third, Collard’s ; fourth, Pleyel’s, and} fifth, 
Erard’s. 
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Gardening in Japan. 





Mr. Robert Fortune has recently written an- 
other very interesting book on Japan. He says 
amongst the novel agricultural operations prac- 
ticed by the Japanese and Chinese, none appear 
to him more curious than that of preparing fresh 
vegetable matter for manure. This method of 
economizing the weeds and such like natural en- 
emies of the husbandman, seems to be extensively 
pursued, old men, women and children, being 
seen employed on every hill-side, cutting grass 
and weeds for the purpose. Mr. Fortune calls 
this using “ vegetable matter in a fresh state for 
manure ;” but it is not exactly so, for he goes on 
to describe the process as consisting in mixing 
the weeds with mud and water, when the com- 
post rots after a very short time, and affords nour- 
ishment to the rice crops. 

Japan, he says, is of all the countries the most 
beautiful inspring. ‘ The trees were now clothed 
with leaves of the freshest green, and many of the 
early kinds were in full blossom. On every hill- 
side and in every cottage garden there were some 
objects of attraction. The double-blossomed 
Cherry tree and flowering Peaches were most 
beautiful objects, loaded as they now were with 
flowers as large as little Roses. Camellias, form- 
ing goodly-sized trees, were common in the woods 
and Azaleas adorned the hill-sides with flowers of 
many hues. Here the A. obtusa with flowers of 
the most dazzling red, was peculiarly at home. 
Cydonia japonica was seen in a wild state creep- 
ing amongst the grass, and covered with red blos- 
soms ; and several varieties of Primrose (P. cortu- 
soides) were met with under trees in the shady 
woods.” 

Of the outskirts of Yeddo he says, “ Park-like 
scenery, trees and gardens, neatly clipped hedges 
succeeded each other. The whole country here 
(the village of Su-mae-yah) is covered with nur- 
sery gardens. One straight road more than a 
mile in length is lined with them. I have never 


of plants cultivated for sale. _Each nursery coy- 


ers 3 or 4 acres of land, is nicely kept, and con- 
tains thousands of plants, both in pots and in the 


idea of them all. 


“On entering the gateway, a pretty little wind- 
ing pathway leads up to the proprietor’s house, 


The beautiful 


Then there 


Amongst other 





vention of an Englishman-named Hancock, who 


in square Nankings pots, and in each pot was a 


rock of agate, crystal or other rare stone, many of 
the m representing the famous Fusi-yama, or 
“ Matchless Mountain” of Japan.—Gardener’s 
Monthly. 
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The Crystal Palace. 





We take the following paragraphs descrip- 
tive of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, Eng- 
land, from H. W. Beecher’s letter in the last 
Independent : 


I have just returned from spending a day 
at Sydenham Crystal Palace. The day was 
glorious. Everybody had said, “ You must 
go to Sydenham!” I had read descriptions 
of it. Yet, the meaning of it never dawned 
upon me till to-day—this most wonderful of 
all modern English achievements. Even af- 
ter having been at Chatsworth, one of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s seats, reputed, hitherto, to 
be the finest in the world for landscape-gar- 
dening—Sydenham is still more wonderful. 
This great Crystal Palace, vast but not mas- 
sive, springs into such huge proportions with 
such a fine and almost ethereal structure, that 
you can searcely believe it to be more than a 
picture ; or if a veritable building, one which 
the wind will blow away. It is the very an- 
tithesis of castles and cathedrals. These im- 
press you by their solidity. They are moun- 
tains of stone, and seem to be durable as the 


mountains from which the stone was hewn.— 
Against their huge walls has dashed battle 
and siege, almost in vain. Time itself, that 
never raises its siege, seems in vain, with 
wind, and art, and frost, to have assailed many 
mighty medieval structures. And when you 
look upon them, -you feel the solidity, the 
massiveness. But this film upon the sky— 
this gossamer spun last night by fairies, this 
glittering, luminous, transparent specter of a 
palace! Can it be real, durable, tangible? 

The grounds on which this ethereal pile is 
erected are worthy of the vast jewel which 
they hold upon their bosom. There is every 
variation of hue and slope. The grass is 
shaven close, and is as green and as velvety 
as only English grass can be. Cut into its 
green are innumerable beds of gorgeous flow- 
ers of every hue. You are dazed and daz- 
zled at the wealth of flowers, the clumps of 
rhododendrons, the belts, beds, and ribbons 
of color, the circles of roses. I have traveled 
in the prairies of the Great West, and seen 
the sheets and billows of flowers that stretch 
with endless profusion there. There is no 
such wild and extravagant abundance here. 
It was as if the flower angel had sounded the 
trumpet, and a prairie of flowers had rushed 
to camp to be brigaded and marshaled ; and 
now, in ranks and squadrons, in files and com- 
panies, they carry their floral lances to this 
innocuous war of beauty! Lakes, fountains, 
and pools abound. The most gorgeous 
dreams of the Arabian Nights would turn 
pale and fade out in the presence of this sub- 
stantial glory of horticultural skill. If Ihad 
had time, 1 should have been amazed at the 
literature of color spread out here. 

These flowers I had seen, all of them, grow- 
ing loose and disconnectedly. Here they 
were gathered into artistic groups by simil- 
arities or contrasts. I had seen them a scat- 
tered alphabet of beauty, every letter by it- 
self. Here they were composed into words 
and sentences. My eye drank and was drunk 
with color. Iturned from the grounds to 
the building, and from it again to the grounds. 
O happy people who can come hither so 
easily! For the immortal glory of this en- 
terprise is this, that this palace and grounds, 
that have no parallel or equal in the world, 
are presented by the wealth of London to 
the common people! I do not believe that so 
extraordinary a combination of rational pleas- 
ures for every sense and sentiment of man 
was ever before combined. Not for the gov- 
ernment, not for kings and nobles, not for a 
rich and refined class, but for the great com- 
mon people has this miracle of beauty and|1 
use been wrought. ° - . 


Under this glass hemisphere the temperate 
and torrid zones dwell together in peace.— 
There is room for every thing. As you stand 
at one end, you look down through a crystal 
aisle more than sixteen hundred feet, and 
over this long, luminous path there is no 
roof until you rise a hundred and seventy 
four feet in the center, and a hundred and ten 
on either side of it. Along this vast track 
are gathered the rarest vegetable productions 
of the globe, growing in soil, or air, or water. 


joyment. 


ple have as their own right. 
fessed that the philanthropic natures of Great 
Britan strove nobly to make up by benefae- 
tions the hopeless inequalities of fortune that 
spring from English institutions. 


hide their support, and cause them to seem 
self-supported. Marble-lined reservoirs of 
water, artificially heated, are} covered with 
aquatic lilies. From step to step, all the 
way down, you come upon the most magnifi- 
cently grown shrubs and plants and trees.— 
They line the whole long interior, so that you 
imagine yourself looking down an avenue of 
some extraordinary forest, filled with under- 
growth, shrubs, vines, and mosses. Out of 
these green mosses, at every step, es the 
most exquisite creations of art. There are 
casts of almost every renowned or beautiful 
statue in Europe, arranged in long sequence. 
All the sculpture that you have ever seen in 
engravings, read in books, heard of in conver- 
sation, meets you in this palace of miracles. 
The treasures are endless. You cannot in a 
day even glance at them. You leave more 
things unseen than you look upon. Every 
step opens recesses fullof wonders. Picture- 
galleries flow along the sides as if they would 
never end. The portrait gallery presents 
you with almost every historic face. Do you 
need to read of these things? Turn aside 
into the library with thousands of volumes. 
Sit down in the Reading Room, which, though 
several thousand people are threading the 
building, is as quiet as if it were a lonesome 
bower in the woods! Or are you tired in 
eye and foot? Sit down and listen to a very 
noble band that yonder is rendering classic 
music skillfully. This marvelous variety 
gives you rest by change. If sculpture fails, 
there is architecture; and of that variety 
running through all the schools of time. Are 
you weary of this? Try color on the canvas. 
Do you weary of this? Will you takea 
walk around marble-bound lakes, or among 
palms and gigantic ferns, or among clove and 
cinnamon, pepper and ginger, tea and coffee 
plants? Or would you rid yourself of com- 
pany? Go out into the grounds. By some 
one of the walks you can in a moment be 
hidden in secluded, leafy covers, or you may 
seek the lake and artificial island, and see the 
geologic periods represented in strata, and 
the ante-diluvian animals reproduced in form, 
if not in life. ° ° ° 

It is true that all these treasures of art 
are but casts, imitations, plaster statues, plas- 
ter architecture, and if one tries, he can quite 
destroy the illusion and prevent his own en- 
j But, since they were exact patterns 
of the renowned works of the world—better 
than engravings or copies in painting—so like 
that only by a resolute effort could one break 
the illusion, why should one decline them or 
abate his satisfaction ? 

The best of all, to me, was the sight of 
such throngs of people—plain, kind-looking, 
common people—in thousands roaming 
through the grounds, gazing upon the mar- 
vels, watching the fish, peering into the green 
recesses, and as happy as any body could 
be, except the children. Of these there 
were hundreds—schools, classes, families, in 
groups of four or five, of ten or twenty, and 
of hundreds, streaming through the aisles 
wild with delight, yet orderly and unmis- 
chievous. This whole enterprise, in all its 
treasures and beauty, is an offering to the 
common people! More is done for the com- 
mon people by the piety and wealth ot Eng- 
land than any land on the globe. In Ameri- 
ca the common people take care of them- 
selves. In England they are, by the political 
institutions of the country, shut out from a 
thousand privileges. There is need to give 
them, from benevolence, that which our peo- 
It must be con- 


Pictures. 





We can now furnish the following Photographic views of 


the Community: 


1. Dwellings of the Community, size 7}¢ inches by 5. 


Price 75 cents. 


2. Group No.1. Showing a large number of the Commu- 


nity family, size 73¢ inches by 53¢. Price 75 cents. 


8. Group No. 2. Similar to Group No. 1., but showing a 
ess number of persons, size 7¢ inches hy 53¢. Price 75 


cents. 


4. The Community Orchestra, a group of twenty persons, 


size 74 inches by 54. Price 75 cents. 


The following stereoscopic views can be furnished, price 


50 cents each: 


The Dwellings. Group No. 1. The Orchestra. Rustic 


Seat. 


Small pictures, carte de visite size, of the Dwellings, Group 


No. 1., and of the Orchestra, will be furnished for 2b cents 
each. 


All of these pictures are‘beautifully executed. The larger 


sized ones are anitable for framing. 


Any of them gan be senf by mail, post-paid, at the prices 


named. 


Adress, The Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 








Vines cover the iron columns, and spread out 





their filmy branches along the connectin 
rods. Huge pendant baskets filled with trail- 








ing plants, swing in the air at hights that 
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